Letters to Somebody

term the scion of a noble house. He never had a
shilling and was cribU de dettes. On one occasion,
when he was at his last financial gasp, he made a wager
for a big sum with a smart Austrian cavalry officer that
the latter would fail to follow him wherever he went on
horseback at a canter for half an hour. St. John had a
native, unshod pony accustomed to the slippery flags of
Florence streets, and he counted on the Austrian's shod
charger slipping up. The officer was a fine rider and
managed to keep his horse on his legs. When time
was all but up St. John rammed his pony at the then
dilapidated parapet and jumped into the River Arno, at
the time almost dry. It was a big drop and a hard
landing and I think the pony was killed, but St. John
was unhurt and won his bet.

The Brownings were a distinct feature of Florence
life during my childhood. Mrs. Browning used to hold
a species of literary state reception once a week when
she, her husband and her small son used to receive the
worship and the adulation of their admirers, largely
composed of American and English birds of passage.
It was Lady Normanby who, on learning that little
Browning had written a poem, exclaimed, with mock
solemnity, "Then there will no longer be two incom-
prehensibles but three incomprehensibles! " I used
sometimes to accompany my parents when they called,
and well remember the trio.

The literary character most closely associated with
my boyhood was Walter Savage Landor, whom I saw
very frequently. He looked like a satyr and was pos-
sessed of the most vitriolic tongue and pen. Also he